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THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES 

The choice of Robert Bridges as Poet Laureate in July, 191 3, 
was a surprise to many. His name was totally unknown to 
a great army of poetry readers who were familiar enough with 
Kipling, Watson, Phillips, Masefield, and Noyes. Indeed, one 
may begin by saying that the name of Bridges is of a kind which 
need never hope — or in his case it is perhaps fitter to say dread — 
general popularity. The contrast with Tennyson is obvious. 
The contrast with the immediate predecessor in the laureateship 
is, however, no less real. For Bridges certainly received the 
laurel dustier from the brows of one that uttered nothing either 
base or in any other way memorable. 

The poetry of Robert Bridges falls as far below that of Tenny- 
son in creative force, wideness of scope, and popular appeal as 
it rises above that of Alfred Austin in such qualities as I shall 
try here to make apparent. In spite of the public's ignorance 
it had been long known to certain discriminating critics. 
Georgian Poetry, a small volume of selections from such 
younger singers as Chesterton, Davies, Gibson, Masefield, and 
James Stephens, was dedicated to Bridges in 1912. Long before 
that his personal friend Andrew Lang had praised his work, 
and the present writer remembers reading the encomium and 
vaguely confusing its' subject with "Droch," then writing for 
Life. Later, in a delightful article of the Contemporary Re- 
view for 1895, Lang, in his own vein of whimsical, sane, good- 
natured prejudice, complained of his inability to appreciate any 
of the younger men with the exception of Bridges and Kipling. 

Bridges and Kipling — the work of these two stands in start- 
9 
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ling and illuminating contrast, and between them one can appor- 
tion all the more important types of contemporary English 
poetry. 

The first difference between the work of the Laureate and the 
best known of his contemporaries is evidently that between the 
classical or scholarly tradition and the modern spirit. Mr. 
Kipling is scarcely further from the actual times "when 'Omer 
smote his bloomin' lyre' ' than he is from that English tradition 
of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome 
which the history of English letters reflects in unbroken con- 
tinuity since the sixteenth century. A neo-classic tradition, 
which it is interesting to notice in passing, has as yet taken no 
vital root in America. Indeed, the poetry of Bridges could be 
produced by no country save his own. Nor if England were the 
land she seems to many a cockney and Cook's tourist, and not 
the England of the dreams of scholar and seer, would this poetry 
be, properly speaking, English ; yet English it is, with a quality 
as truly national as that of Kipling himself. 

The life of Bridges is no less characteristically English than 
his work. 1 In a pleasant autobiographic poem he pictures a 
boyhood whose setting recalls that of Pater's Child in the 
House, or Charles Lamb's Mackery End. Eton and Oxford, 
cricket and rowing — he was a noted oarsman— classical studies, 
and foreign travel, and friendship with men of promise, all 
these contributed to a type of culture as national as it is 
noble. Perhaps it is not too much to say that one feels the soil 
to be a richer and worthier thing than the flower which it 
nourishes. There is a certain weakness in the creative power 
as well as a reticence in the personal note of the poet which is — 
like so much contemporary poetry — in marked contrast with the 
larger utterance of the earlier gods of the nineteenth century. 
What a difference between the vulgar yet splendid self-revelation 
of Byron's muse — that "pageant of his bleeding heart" — and 
the proud elusiveness of the later singer ! It is another example 
of how facts disprove Ruskin's theories, and the worthier life 
does not produce the worthier poetry. 

1 An account of the poet's life is to be found in " Robert Bridges," a public 
lecture, by T. Herbert Warren (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913). 
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Bridges abandoned an earlier intention to enter the ministry 
and studied medicine. After an apparently successful career 
he retired at the age of thirty-eight. He is now seventy years 
old. The portrait in the front of his collected poems 5 shows a 
peculiarly attractive combination of strength and refinement of 
feature. 

The classical quality of Bridges's poetry is significantly 
indicated by the three longer poems which introduce his works. 
Of the two works, Prometheus the Firegiver and Demeter, al- 
though the blank verse is of a sonorous Miltonic character, there 
are few lines which demand quotation. The full enjoyment of 
such works belongs to the classical scholar who can appreciate the 
finely wrought rendering of familiar Greek and Latin passages. 
The less erudite reader may well be repelled by the severity and 
restraint of the classical method. He may complain that "a 
common greyness silvers everything. ' ' 

In brighter hues is the version of Eros and Psyche, the story 
which Marius the Epicurean read in the Golden Book of Apu- 
leius. Here both metre and diction, as well as the transmigration 
of classic material into more variegated and fantastic forms, 
suggest Spenser. The quality of that poet's quaint but har- 
monious stateliness, that strange renaissance beauty of pagan 
pomp, in which the very names of antiquity are uttered with a 
loving accent, is evident in these stanzas describing Aphrodite 
upon the sea : — 

Behind came Tritons, that their conches blew, 

Green-bearded, tail'd like fish, all sleek and stark ; 

And hippocampi tamed, a bristly crew, 

The browzers of old Proteus' weedy park, 

Whose chiefer Mermen brought a shell for boat, 

And balancing its hollow fan afloat, 

Push'd it to shore and bade the queen embark : 

And then the goddess stept upon the shell 
Which took her weight ; and others threw a train 
Of soft silk o'er her, that unfurled to swell 
In sails, at breath of flying Zephyrs twain ; 

2 Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, excluding the eight dramas (Oxford 
University Press, 1913). The dramas are included in an edition of six vol" 
umes published by Smith, Elder & Co., Londpn, 1898-1905, 
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And all her way with foam in laughter strewn, 
With stir of music and of conches blown, 
Was Aphrodite launch'd upon the main. 

The poem is divided first into four parts, named according to 
the seasons, then into divisions corresponding to the months, 
and finally into stanzas varying in number according to the days 
in the month. Such concern for the carving of the cup which 
holds his wine reveals a significant aspect of the author. He is 
a poet of form no less than of substance. In the poem consid- 
ered this sometimes takes a whimsical turn, as when a stanza 
dealing with music becomes an acrostic on the name of the com- 
poser Purcell, or when another is composed entirely of the names 
of sea-nymphs. In this connection may be mentioned the fact 
that the poet's poems were first issued from the private press of 
a friend, and doubtless in suitable and beautiful dress. Whether 
this concern for beauty in externals will suggest a chilling arti- 
ficiality or aesthetic harmony must depend on the temperament 
of the individual reader. 

The sonnet sequence, The Growth of Love, some of which 
was published as long ago as 1876, is like Rossetti's House of 
Life, a series of more or less connected suggestions of personal 
experience. Shakespeare's sonnets are doubtless the original, 
only begetter of this species of literary form, and it is worth 
remembering that it is dubious whether a connected story or 
sequence was intended by him. The growth of love or any 
other process is hard to discover in the present poem. Never- 
theless the author handles the sonnet with the same fine work- 
manship which marks all his productions. Here, too, the 
thought is deeper and more personal than in the dramatic and 
narrative pieces already considered. The creed of the author is 
a Platonism like Spenser's: — 

All earthly beauty hath one cause and proof 
To lead the pilgrim soul to beauty above. 

Perhaps the most striking sonnet for quotation is, however, one 
dealing with the very alien subject of the modern ocean liner: — 

The fabled sea-snake, old Leviathan, 

Or else what grisly beast of scaly chine 

That champ'd the ocean-wrack and swash'd the brine, 
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Before the new and milder days of man, 
Had never rib nor bray nor swindging fan 
Like his iron swimmer of the Clyde or Tyne, 
Late-born of golden seed to breed a line 
Of offspring swifter and more huge of plan. 

Straight is her going, for upon the sun 
When once she hath look'd, her path and place are plain ; 
With tireless speed she smiteth one by one 
The shuddering seas and foams along the main ; 
And her eased breath, when her wild race is run, 
Roars thro' her nostrils like a hurricane. 

It is, however, upon his shorter poems that the fame of Bridges 
chiefly rests. Here stands his most characteristic and enduring 
work. Although it is an ungracious task for that continual 
plodder, the critic, to be ever picking out the base authority of 
others' books, the poetry of Bridges is so essentially that of a 
reader of books as well as of nature, that one is forced to call 
attention to certain of its affinities. If the blank verse contains 
suggestions of Milton and the longer narrative and sonnets of 
Spenser, it is no less obvious that the models for many of the 
lyrics are to be found in the Elizabethan and Jacobean song- 
writers. The following verses, so typical of the author's finished 
art, deserve quotation in full : — 

I have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents : 
A honeymoon delight, — 
A joy of love at sight, 
That ages in an hour : — 
My song be like a flower ! 

I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit's desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere : — 
My song be like an air ! 

Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom : 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb ! 
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Fly with delight, fly hence ! 
'Twas thine love's tender sense 
To feast ; now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 

It might be Herrick or Herbert who is singing! Bridges is 
separated by the poles from the mysticism and Catholicism of 
Francis Thompson. He has a pleasing smack of old-fashioned 
protestantism, which makes him close the autobiographic poem 
before mentioned with lines which tell how his boyhood's home 
is now a monastery, and — 

Within the peach-clad walls that old outlaw, 
The Roman wolf, scratched with privy claw. 

Nevertheless, the appeal of seventeenth-century diction and 
phrasing is as great to Bridges as to Thompson, and both find 
perhaps their most characteristic expression in a form of lyric 
largely modelled on that of the century of Herbert, Crashaw, 
and Donne. 

The subject of most of Bridges's shorter poems is the de- 
scription and enjoyment of English country: — 

And country life I praise, 
And lead, because I find 
The philosophic mind 
Can take no middle ways ; 
She will not leave her love 
To mix with men, her art 
Is all to strive above 
The crowd, or stand apart. 

This is a stanza from a poem, Spring, which well embodies the 
author's philosophy and habits. Another passage describes the 
pleasures of winter : — 

Then what charm company 
Can give, know I, — if wine 
Go round, or throats combine 
To set dumb music free. 
Or deep in wintertide 
When winds without make moan, 
I love my own fireside 
Not least when most alone. 

Nunquam minus solus quam solus. But in truth the poet's 
muse is never alone, for the songs of poets dead and gone echo 
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pleasantly in his music. Compare, for instance, with the last 
stanza this of Campion, and see how identical is the note: — 

Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours ; 
And clouds thin storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 
Let now the chimneys blaze 
And cups o'er flow with wine, 
Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine ! 

Bridges has frequent reference to winter and particularly to 

snow, — 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town, — 

or when — 

Patches of thin snow outlying, mark 
The landscape with a drear disfigurement. 

Many of his most characteristic lyrics can best be compared with 
snowflakes, whose minute and absolute patterns they resemble 
in fragile and exquisite delicacy. These are essentially of the 
stuff which evaporates no less before an over-hospitable open fire 
of popular appreciation than in the fierce oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe of critical analysis. They preserve their essence only above 
the timber-line of the emotions. Such readers as demand more 
marked melody, more genial warmth, and stronger perfume may 
ungraciously complain that the snow in Bridges's poetry is only 
les neiges d'antan — a very bookish kind of snow as old as So- 
racte and Horace, and, albeit, chaste as the icicle that hangs on 
Dian's temple, incapable, from long association with old leather 
bindings, of actual wetness. However, I prefer to leave the un- 
gracious — and facetious — criticism of such poetry and to quote 
from an example instead : — 

I never shall love the snow again 

Since Maurice died : 
With corniced drift it blocked the lane 
And sheeted in a desolate plain 

The country side. 

The trees with silvery rime bedight 

Thin branches bare. 
By day no sun appeared ; by night 
The hidden moon shed thievish light 

In the misty air. 
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They brought him home, 'twas two days late 

For Christmas day : 
Wrapped in white, in solemn state, 
A flower in his hand, all still and straight 

Our Maurice lay. 

And two days ere the year outgave 

We laid him low. 
The best of us truly were not brave, 
When we laid Maurice down in his grave 

Under the snow. 

"I shall never again be friends with the roses," sings Swinburne 
in a cry of despairing love. The two farewells to a loved object 
in nature are characteristic of the strangely different singers. 
It would be even more interesting to compare this requiem on 
the death of the author's brother-in-law with certain sections of 
In Memoriam, such as that beginning, — 

Calm is the morn without a sound. 

In both the expression of deep personal grief permeates a minute 
nature description. Yet the contrast is scarcely greater with 
Swinburne. The simplicity of Bridges will strike many as more 
artificial than the ceremonial of Tennyson. Taine declared the 
latter was delivering an elegy in evening dress. In somewhat 
the same way the other suggests a dirge sung to the melody of 
the Ranz des Vaches, or a funeral knell rung upon Alpine bells, 
cold, pure, and sweet, but not the natural expression of human 
grief for most men. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Laureate is lack- 
ing in frequent touches of realistic fidelity to redeem him from 
the charge of the over-literary and precious. Such touches are 
to be found again and again, as — 

The crumpled carpet of the dry leaves brown 
Avails not to keep down 
The hyacinth blades, — 
or — 

When tomtits, hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds, — 

or this, which has all the color of a little, impressionistic 

aquarelle : — 

The upper skies are palest blue 
Mottled with pearl and fretted snow : 
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With tattered fleece of inky hue 
Close overhead the storm-clouds go. 

Their shadows fly along the hill 
And o'er the crest mount one by one : 
The whitened planking of the mill 
Is now in shade and now in sun. 

A happy example of the blending of realism with the author's 
austere archaism is Winter Nightfall: — 

The day begins to droop, — 

Its course is done : 
But nothing tells the place 

Of the setting sun. 

The hazy darkness deepens, 

And up the lane 
You may hear, but cannot see, 

The homing wain. 

An engine pants and hums 

In the farm hard by : 
Its lowering smoke is lost 

In the lowering sky. 

The lack of heart and color, obvious in most of the poems 
considered, is not less lacking in those which deal with love. 
Like the subtlest of Jacobean singers, the Laureate believes — 

'Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity of our love, — 

and his is essentially no — 

Dull sublunary lovers' love, 
Whose soul is sense. 

Yet the supreme importance of love is his frequent theme : — 

Love, from whom the world begun, 
Hath the secret of the sun. 

Love can tell, and love alone, 
Whence the million stars were strewn, 
Why each atom knows its own, 
How, in spite of love and death, 
Gay is life, and sweet is breath : 

This he taught us, this we knew, 
Happy in his science true, 
Hand in hand as we stood 
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Neath the shadows of the wood, 
Heart to heart as we lay 
In the dawning of the day. 

The reticence which has been observed in the poet's treatment 
of love is equally marked in his attitude to philosophic and re- 
ligious finalities. He apparently reserves for expression in one 
of his Poems in Classical Prosody a free statement of his views 
on such matters. The poems mentioned are attempts to write 
English verse in classical quantitative method as opposed to the 
ordinary accentual manner. Perhaps most readers will be in- 
clined to quote Mr. Herbert Paul upon Matthew Arnold's vers 
libres, — "that he may scan who has the power and he may like 
who scans," and pass on. Nevertheless, such readers will miss 
an interesting statement of the poet's Weltansicht. Particu- 
larly striking is the testimony of what science has done for man. 
The physician-poet declares — and be it remembered he is speak- 
ing in quantitative hexameter — that for man science has — 

Dow'r'd his homely vision with more expansive an embrace, 
And the rotten foundation of old superstition exposed. 
That trouble of Pascal, those vain paradoxes of Austin, 
Those Semitic parables of Paul, those tomes of Aquinas, 
All are thrown to the limbo of antediluvian idols, 
Only because we learn mankind's true history, and know 
That not at all from a high perfection sinfully man fell, 
But from baseness arose. 

This is a far cry from the greater Laureate's protest, at once 
fearful and defiant, against the supposed materialism which was 
to follow the lessons of science. It would, however, be a grave 
mistake to suppose that the work of Bridges is not actuated by 
true piety and religious feeling, which find frequent expression. 
But the dogmatic theology of an earlier day has significantly 
disappeared, and in the lines just quoted we see the author's 
frank satisfaction over such disappearance. 

In one particular — and not an important one — Bridges is an 
unfortunate choice as Poet Laureate. His occasional verse is not 
of a high order. Too often it is what such verse is oftenest, 
the broad and open road which leadeth to abstractions, capital- 
ized and platitudinous. Thus — 
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Honour, Truth, and growing Peace 
Follow Britannia's wide increase — 

sounds like a solemn parody of — 

Joy, Temperance, and Repose. 
Slam the door in the Doctor's nose. 

The lines recently inspired by England's war seem to me no 
exception, but I must admit that I have met other, and better, 
critics who disagree with my judgment. 

In my opinion the best verses which have been called forth by 
the present situation are those written by the strongest singer in 
the English tongue to-day, he who in Mr. Dooley's happy phrase 
"makes poetry while you wait" ; he who is so often at his best 
in the purely topical. He, too, it is that has told us how — 

There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 

The type of Robert Bridges' art would deserve a place in a far 
less inclusive canon. For it is an art whose tradition, inherited 
from many of the greatest names in English literature, is, in his 
own case, pursued with fine skill and high aims. For many it 
will remain no more than the "stretched metre of an antique 
song." Let me end as I began, by saying it can never be 
popular poetry. It is aristocratic in a good sense — the poetry, 
not of power or passion or personality, but of elusive grace, of 
delicacy, of aloofness, and of distinction. It is a flower which, 
lacking the brighter colors and stronger odors of more luxuriant 
growth, has none the less its own rare tint and a peculiar 
fragrance, pure and exquisite. 

Louis Wardlaw Miles. 

Princeton University. 



